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bottomed chairs tilted back against the walls, chins
on breasts, hats slouched over their faces, asleep
------with shingle-shavings enough around to show
what broke them down; a sow and a litter of pigs
loafing along the sidewalk, doing a good business
in watermelon rinds and seeds; two or three lonely
little freight piles scattered about the "levee"; a
pile of "skids" on the slope of the stone-paved
wharf, and the fragrant town drunkard asleep in
the shadow of them; two or three wood flats at
the head of the wharf, but nobody to listen to the
peaceful lapping of the wavelets against them;
the great Mississippi, the majestic, the magnificent
Mississippi, rolling its mile-wide tide along, shin-
ing in the sun . . . Presently a film of dark
smoke appears . . . instantly a negro drayman,
famous for his quick eye and prodigious voice,
lifts up the cry, "S-t-e-a-m-boat a-comin'!" and
the scene changes!
Such action, transforming a continent, de-
manded chroniclers intolerant of the literary
code of the New Englanders and more con-
crete than Whitman's. Clemens* young man-
hood as well as these days in Missouri were to
make him such an historian. After Clemens*
whiff of printer's ink in the East, Bixby
taught him, then twenty-one, the river; and
at about the same time he contributed to a
New Orleans newspaper under his unforget-
table pseudonym, "Mark Twain". He struck
"West, prospected in a mine, worked on a
newspaper in San Francisco, where he met
Bret Harte. He began his career as a lecturer,
in the Sandwich Islands! One day he scrawled
in his notebook nonsense about a frog filled